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Abstract For practitioners, the possibility of faking on 
personality tests has potential implications that are much 
broader than those captured by current theoretical debates 
over criterion-related validity, factor structure, or psycho¬ 
logical processes. One unexplored potential impact of re¬ 
sponse distortion involves the pass rates associated with 
applying cutoff scores developed using a concurrent vali¬ 
dation design to applicant samples. This practitioner-ori¬ 
ented paper compared applicant and incumbent scores on 
three personality dimensions and uncovered significant 
standardized group differences. These differences greatly 
influenced pass rates for three different selection models, 
which impacted expected utility of the selection system. 
Potential solutions for practitioners are provided, along 
with recommendations for future research in this area. 
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Introduction 

Concurrent validation designs, in which both predictor and 
criterion data are collected from job incumbents, are often 
used by human resource practitioners for the purpose of 
establishing operational selection systems (e.g., Smith et al. 
2001; Stewart and Carson 1995). While this strategy is 
typically more efficient and cost-effective, experts in the 
field recognize a number of problems with concurrent de¬ 
signs, including restriction of range and motivational dif¬ 
ferences (Barrett et al. 1981 ; Cascio 1998; Guion and Cranny 
1982). The negative outcomes associated with motivated 
responding may become even more salient when personality 
tests are the object of validation, as these measures are more 
transparent and susceptible to response distortion than cog¬ 
nitive ability measures (e.g., Alliger et al. 1996). 

Empirical research has consistently demonstrated that 
job applicants (both in the laboratory using instructional 
sets and in field settings) distort responses on personality 
measures to appear more qualified for a position (e.g., 
Donovan et al. 2003; Ellingson et al. 1999). Mounting 
empirical evidence has demonstrated that applicants in¬ 
crease their scores on non-cognitive tests by approximately 
a half standard deviation (Rosse et al. 1998; Viswesvaran 
and Ones 1999). Empirical and theoretical work in this area 
has primarily examined the resultant criterion-related 
validity of the selection system (e.g., Douglas et al. 1996; 
Hough et al. 1990; Mueller-Hanson et al. 2003; Ones et al. 
1996). Many studies have uncovered large differences be¬ 
tween responses from applicants and incumbents; few 
studies have examined the practical implications of these 
differences. No study has yet to examine how response 
distortion influences the application of cutoff scores 
established using a concurrent validation design onto an 
applicant sample. 
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The present study investigates the impact of response 
distortion on the application of cutoff scores developed 
using a concurrent design. Avoiding the ongoing debate 
over validity, we focus on two practical issues: (1) What are 
the effects of using incumbent data from a concurrent study 
to set cutoff scores on personality tests for an applicant 
sample? and (2) What might account for elevated applicant 
scores: Social desirability, cognitive ability, or both? 

Personality Assessment and Response Distortion 

Non-cognitive measures, which include personality 
assessments, are frequently used in selection systems for 
two primary reasons: (1) Using job-relevant personality 
constructs, like conscientiousness, can add incremental 
predictive validity above and beyond cognitive ability 
(Barrick and Mount 1991; Ones et al. 1993) and (2) Per¬ 
sonality assessments often result in little or no adverse 
impact (Ones et al. 1993; Cunningham et al. 1994). How¬ 
ever, from a practitioner perspective, the main disadvan¬ 
tage of personality assessment is its susceptibility to 
response distortion (e.g., Douglas et al. 1996; Stark et al. 
2001 ). 

As briefly presented above, response distortion, or the 
impression management dimension of socially-desirable 
responding, refers to intentional distortion of responses that 
can be situationally-induced, as in a job setting (e.g., El- 
lingson et al. 1999; Paulhus 1984). Research has shown 
that individuals, when instructed to do so in a laboratory 
setting, can increase their responses by approximately a 
half standard deviation (e.g., Viswesvaran and Ones 1999). 
This inflation has been replicated in field settings, where 
individuals are actual job applicants (e.g., Rosse et al. 
1998). 

Much of the current debate regarding response distortion 
has attempted to determine if these elevated responses 
impact organizational outcomes, including the criterion- 
related validity of the selection system (e.g., Christiansen 
et al. 1994; Douglas et al. 1996; Mueller-Hanson et al. 
2003; Ones et al. 1996). Less research has examined the 
influence of response distortion on measurement proper¬ 
ties, including factor structures (e.g., Schmit and Ryan 
1993; Van Iddekinge et al. 2001) and quality of selection 
decisions (e.g., Christiansen et al. 1994). Studies have 
primarily focused on establishing the boundary conditions 
for response distortion. One boundary condition that has 
yet to be investigated is the impact on cutoff scores 
established using job incumbents in a concurrent validation 
approach. 

It is our contention that applicants have more of a reason 
to distort their responses than job incumbents (i.e., 
attempting to secure a desired position within an organi¬ 
zation). As a result, we believe the average score of 


applicants on personality tests would be higher than the 
average score of incumbents. We believe this will influence 
the number and percentages of individuals passing tests 
with minimum cutoffs established using job incumbents. 
Before presenting the purpose of the current study, we 
briefly review the literature related to cutoff scores. 

Cutoff Scores 

A cutoff score corresponds to a point or score on a test 
below which a person is considered to have failed the test 
or selection device (Cascio et al. 1988; Hoffman and 
Thornton 1997). This is different than a critical score 
which is “a specified point in a distribution of scores at or 
above which candidates are considered successful...” 
(SIOP 1987, p. 37). Cutoff scores are often used within a 
non-compensatory system, such that individuals must pass 
each step in a multiple cutoff selection system. Although 
subjective methods can be used to determine cut scores (for 
a discussion, see Cascio et al. 1988), practitioners fre¬ 
quently make use of local norms, which refer to normative 
information (e.g., means, standard deviations) for the 
applicant or incumbent population of interest (Kehoe and 
Olson 2005; Crocker and Algina 1986). 

If incumbents are used to establish cut scores, as is 
commonly done in a concurrent validation approach (Ke¬ 
hoe and Olson 2005), and if applicant responses are dis¬ 
torted upwards, then data from incumbents may seriously 
underestimate the cutoff scores required for applicants. 
This potential unexpected increase in pass rates could 
influence the overall efficiency of the selection system, as 
well as its utility. 

Explaining Response Distortion: Social Desirability or 
Cognitive Ability 

As is apparent in the response distortion literature, indi¬ 
viduals can inflate responses both in laboratory settings 
with different instructional sets and in field settings with 
different motivation. However, all individuals do not dis¬ 
tort to the same degree. One possible rationale for this 
inconsistency is intelligence, such that those higher in 
cognitive ability are better able to identify effective strat¬ 
egies for response inflation. As such, theoretical models 
(e.g., McFarland and Ryan 2000; Snell et al. 1999) have 
proposed that ability to fake is an important determinant of 
response distortion. However, few studies have examined 
cognitive ability in an effort to predict personality scores 
and, by extension, response distortion. The extant literature 
offers few guidelines, as only a handful of studies have 
examined cognitive ability’s relation to personality scores. 
For example, in a laboratory study which varied instruc¬ 
tional sets and examined integrity test performance, Alliger 
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et al. (1996) found that correlations between intelligence 
scores (as measured by the Shipley Institute of Living 
Scale) and integrity test scores were highest in the condi¬ 
tions which received fake good and coaching instructions. 
The authors concluded that intelligent individuals were 
more likely to respond to the instructional sets in an 
effective manner. This finding contradicts the results of 
Werner et al. (1989), in which no relationship was 
uncovered between two measures of intelligence (i.e., 
education level, scores on Scale B of the 16PF) and 
integrity test scores. 

A second goal of this study, then, was to understand 
whether cognitive ability or social desirability scores better 
predict personality scores in order to identify the likely 
determinants of response distortion. The results of this field 
study will shed light on these apparent inconsistencies and 
offer empirical evidence of the importance of cognitive 
ability in the prediction of personality scores. 


Current Project 

The data described here were collected as part of an ap¬ 
plied project involving the introduction of a selection 
system, which included a personality test. The project in¬ 
volved collecting data from an incumbent sample in order 
to estimate the effects of personality test use. Applicant 
data were collected at a later date, allowing for a com¬ 
parison of the results from the concurrent study to the re¬ 
sults for the applicants. 

With this applied sample, we were interested in inves¬ 
tigating the practical utility of setting cut scores for an 
applicant sample based on incumbent data. In order to 
examine this adequately, we first determined if differences 
between datasets existed, as well as the potential expla¬ 
nation for those differences. Specifically, we were inter¬ 
ested in ruling out rival explanations for the personality 
score differences, including cognitive ability. After estab¬ 
lishing the likely cause of these differences, we turned to 
the focal analysis: Pass rates related to incumbent-based 
cutoff scores using three different models. 


Method 

Participants 
Incumbent Dataset 

The participants were 303 current employees selected 
using a stratified, random sampling strategy from two pri¬ 
mary business units of a large manufacturer in the U.S. All 
participants were hourly workers who had been with the 


company for at least 6 months. Although there were mul¬ 
tiple job titles covered in the sample, including packer, 
material handler, and operator, all of the positions were 
hourly production positions that shared the same job clas¬ 
sification. These respondents had been employed for an 
average of 13.27 years (SD = 10.25). While an average of 
13 years in hourly positions may seem high, it is important 
to take into account that the current organization was seen 
as an employer of choice that typically pays at the 85th or 
higher percentile in the communities where the plants were 
located. The annual voluntary turnover rate at this orga¬ 
nization was less than 5%. Incumbents were paid their 
normal hourly wage for participation in the study, which 
took them approximately 2 h. 

Depending on the time they entered the organization, the 
employees in the incumbent dataset were selected using a 
combination of an application screen, interview focusing 
on past work experiences, and a background check for 
criminal activity; more recently a cognitive ability test with 
a very low cutoff was added. Thus, there was relatively 
little reason to believe there was much restriction of range 
in the incumbent dataset, and this assumption was sup¬ 
ported by a comparison of the cognitive ability scores of 
the incumbent and applicant datasets (see Table 2). 

Applicant Dataset 

Data came from applicants to the same organization, 
gathered between 2000 and 2004, applying for the same 
hourly manufacturing positions covered in the incumbent 
dataset. In total, there were 5,629 individuals in the dataset. 
Average age for this sample was 36 years (SD = 10.09). A 
majority of the sample were white (67.5%), followed by 
African-American (21.8%). Most respondents were men 
(68%). Prior to completing the testing process, these 
applicants were screened based on a minimal set of qual¬ 
ifications established by the organization, including will¬ 
ingness to work shifts and acceptance of the hourly wage. 
All applicants completed the testing process during on-site 
proctored administrations. Testing conditions were similar 
to those used with the incumbent group. 

Measures 

Cognitive Ability 

A 35-item computer-administered cognitive ability measure 
was used. Items were written to reflect three broad domains, 
including analytical, numerical, and applied reasoning. The 
sum across the 35 items was calculated and then converted 
into a stanine-type score on a 1-10 scale. O’Connell and 
Kato (2001) reported an internal consistency reliability of 
.81 based on a sample of 3,311 individuals. Meta-analysis 
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by O’Connell (2000), based on 7 manufacturing samples 
and 718 individuals, reported a corrected correlation of .43 
with supervisor’s performance ratings. This meta-analytic 
coefficient was corrected for both range restriction and 
unreliability of measures. 

Personality 

The tests used in the study were all part of a computer- 
based assessment system designed for use in a broad range 
of manufacturing occupations. Descriptions of parts of this 
computer-based assessment system, the Select Assessment 
for Manufacturing,™ have appeared elsewhere in the lit¬ 
erature (Hattrup et al. 2005; O’Connell et al. 2001; 
O’Connell et al. 2002). All participants completed the same 
assessment battery in proctored environments. The test 
battery consisted of a cognitive test, several personality 
tests, and other simulations. The results reported here are 
for the three personality tests. All meta-analytic criterion- 
related validity coefficients presented below were corrected 
for range restriction and unreliability of measurement. 

All personality items were single statements to which 
the respondent used a sliding pointer to indicate agreement 
or disagreement on a 0 to 100 scale. The responses were 
then converted to continuous variables with a range from 1 
to 5 (Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree). A similar 
graphic slider scale was described in Cook et al. (2001). 
Each of the individual personality scales is described in 
more detail below. 

Agreeableness 

Agreeableness was measured using a 15-item scale with an 
internal consistency reliability reported by O’Connell and 
Kato (2001) of .72. Coefficient alpha for the incumbent 
sample was .76 and .73 for the applicant sample. Meta¬ 
analysis by O’Connell (2000) based on seven manufac¬ 
turing samples and 718 individuals reported a correlation 
of .28 with supervisor’s performance ratings. Normative 
data was available for both applicant and incumbent 
respondents, as well as for race. Example items include, 
“There are a lot of people I don’t get along with,” and “I 
usually make friends easily.” 

Conscientiousness 

A 23-item scale described by Hattrup et al. (1998), who 
reported an internal consistency of .70, was used to measure 
conscientiousness. Internal consistency for the incumbent 
dataset was .82 and .88 for the applicant dataset. The scale 
was correlated .23 and -.24 with organizational citizenship 
behaviors and absenteeism, respectively, among a sample 
of retail sales workers. In addition, the meta-analysis 


described above (O’Connell 2000) found a corrected 
correlation of .44 for this scale with supervisor ratings of 
performance. Example items include, “I hate wasting 
time,” and “I enjoy tackling difficult tasks.” 

Emotional Stability 

A 10-item scale was used to measure negative affectivity; 
however, prior to analysis, all items were reverse coded. 
For ease of interpretation, this dimension was called 
emotional stability, with higher scores indicating higher 
levels of emotional stability. Prior research found an 
internal consistency reliability of .71 (O’Connell and Kato 
2001). This scale had a corrected correlation of .33 with 
supervisor ratings (O’Connell and Smith, 1999). Example 
items include, “When things go wrong, I blame myself,” 
and “I always expect the worst to happen.” Coefficient 
alphas for the incumbent and applicant dataset was .67 and 
.74 respectively. 

Social Desirability 

A 10-item short version of the Crowne-Marlowe (1960) 
social desirability scale, developed by Strahan and Gerbasi 
(1972), was used. Internal consistency for this measure was 
.60 in the incumbent and .68 in the applicant sample. Re¬ 
search by Fischer and Fick (1993) reported a correlation of 
.96 with the 33-item version of the Crowne-Marlow scale 
and an internal consistency reliability of .88. 


Results and Practical Implications 

We performed several analyses in order to evaluate our 
questions of interest and eliminate possible rival explana¬ 
tions for our findings. We began by examining descriptive 
information about the variables of interest in both datasets, 
followed by a presentation of standardized mean differ¬ 
ences across datasets. This serves to establish the level of 
response distortion on personality tests between the appli¬ 
cant and incumbent groups. We next examined the two 
predictors of personality differences, namely social desir¬ 
ability and cognitive ability. We conclude with a discus¬ 
sion of a practical issue related to these personality 
differences, setting cut scores for the applicant dataset 
using incumbent data. 

Descriptive Information 

Table 1 presents the means, standard deviations, correla¬ 
tions, and internal consistencies for the focal variables, 
categorized by dataset type. As can be seen for both 
datasets, the three personality variables were moderately to 
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Table 1 Means, standard deviations, reliabilities and intercorrelations, organized by dataset 


Incumbent dataset 2 









Variables 

Mean 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Agreeableness 

3.61 

.41 

(•75) 






2. Cot nt u ne 

4.04 

.37 

.35** 

(•83) 





3. Emotional stability 

3.63 

.45 

.39** 

.44** 

(.67) 




4. Tenure 13 

159.19 

122.97 

-.09 

-.20** 

-.02 

- 



5. Cognitive ability 

5.06 

1.33 

-.03 

.06 

-.01 

-.27** 

- 


6. Social desirability 

3.46 

.42 

.41** 

.44** 

.32** 

-.06 

-.01 

(.60) 

Applicant dataset 0 

Variables 

Mean 

SD 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1. Agreeableness 

3.98 

.35 

(•72) 






2. Cot l nt u ne 

4.42 

.36 

.45** 

(•89) 





3. Emotional stability 

3.91 

.42 

.37** 

.62** 

(.70) 




4. Cognitive ability 

4.84 

1.39 

.08** 

.13** 

.18** 

- 



5. Social desirability 

3.92 

.43 

.45** 

.59** 

.48** 

.09** 

(.66) 



a N = 303 for all analyses, except cognitive ability, where N = 302 
b Calculated in months 
c N = 5,629 for all analyses 
*p < .05 **p < .01 


highly intercorrelated (r ranges from .35 to .44 for the 
incumbent dataset; .37 to .62 for the applicant dataset). 
This is consistent with prior research that established 
overlap within measures of the Big Five in field samples 
(e.g., Costa and McCrae 1992). For the incumbent sample, 
data were available on tenure. Tenure was negatively 
correlated with conscientiousness (r = -.20, p < .01) and 
negatively related to cognitive ability (r = -.27, p < .01). 

Applicant-incumbent Differences 

After these preliminary analyses, we examined whether 
group differences existed based on the dataset under 
investigation. Specifically, we examined whether there 
were group mean differences on the cognitive ability and 
personality variables between the applicant and incumbent 
datasets. If there was no response distortion on the per¬ 
sonality variables, one might expect incumbents to score 
higher than applicants, since they had been somewhat pre¬ 
selected, albeit using interviews as opposed to a personality 
test. Arguably, interviews may have been used as an 
indirect measure of personality, as well as previous job 
experience and biodata items. Therefore, it would make 
sense that those with personalities that “fit” the organiza¬ 
tion would have been hired, thereby leading to the possi¬ 
bility of higher incumbent scores. On the other hand, if 
applicants were distorting their responses in an attempt to 
fake good, one would expect the responses of applicants to 
be higher than incumbents. This may take place because 


incumbents do not feel there is any value to distorting 
scores because they already have the job, whereas appli¬ 
cants may distort responses in order to appear more fitting 
for the position. 

Table 2 presents the means, standard deviations, and 
mean standardized incumbent—applicant differences (Co¬ 
hen 1988). An inspection of Table 2 reveals no significant 
mean difference between the applicant and incumbent 
datasets on cognitive ability (d = .16). Thus, there appears 
to have been relatively little restriction of range of cogni¬ 
tive ability scores in the incumbent dataset. In order to 
more fully examine the issue of range restriction, we per¬ 
formed independent sample t-tests for each of our focal 
variables in order to determine if the variances between the 
datasets were significantly different. The variances for the 
applicant and incumbent dataset were only significantly 
different for one variable, agreeableness (Levene’s test for 
homogeneity of variance; F = 5.93, p < .05). The other 
two personality tests, as well as cognitive ability, did not 
yield any variance differences between datasets. Therefore, 
we feel confident that range restriction is not unduly 
influencing our results. This lack of range restriction is 
similar to that which was found by Ones and Viswesvaran 
(2003) in their comparison of variability in applicant pools 
to national norms. 

There were significant dataset differences, however, 
between the incumbent and applicant samples for the per¬ 
sonality variables. As illustrated in Table 2, the means for 
applicants were statistically and practically higher than the 
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Table 2 Means, standard deviations, and standardized differences organized by category (incumbent vs. applicant) 

Variable 

Incumbent mean a 

Incumbent SD 

Applicant mean 

Applicant SD 

Mean standardized 
difference ( d) 

Cognitive ability 0 

5.06 

1.33 

4.84 

1.39 

.16 

Conscientiousness 

4.04 

.37 

4.38 

.36 

1.05* 

Agreeableness 

3.61 

.41 

3.97 

.36 

1.05* 

Emotional stability 

3.62 

.45 

3.87 

.43 

.66* 


a Incumbent dataset N = 303 
b Applicant dataset N = 5,629 

c For cognitive ability calculations in the incumbent dataset, N = 302 
*p < .05 


means for incumbents for the three personality scales. An 
examination of Table 2 reveals the standardized difference 
between applicants and incumbents was 1.05 for consci¬ 
entiousness, 1.05 for agreeableness, and .66 for emotional 
stability. In two of the three cases, the standardized dif¬ 
ference between datasets was over a full standard devia¬ 
tion. These large standardized differences were greater than 
significant results reported on all five personality dimen¬ 
sions (and facets) by Rosse and colleagues (1998). These 
results, then, support the notion that applicants inflated 
their scores, for in all three cases, their scores were sig¬ 
nificantly higher than the incumbents. Assuming that no 
differences inherently exist between applicants and 
incumbents in true personality or cognitive ability, the 
consistently higher scores for the applicant group on con¬ 
scientiousness, agreeableness, and emotional stability 
likely represent motivation to appear more qualified for the 
position. 

Predicting Personality Using Social Desirability 

In addition to the establishment of significant differences 
between datasets in terms of personality scores, we also 
investigated what individual differences (i.e., cognitive 
ability and social desirability) contributed to the prediction 
of personality scores using regression. Table 3 presents the 
results of this regression predicting personality composite 
scores, a unit-weighted average of the three personality 
dimensions, from social desirability, dataset, and their 
interaction. As can be seen in the table, dataset (applicant 
versus incumbent, coded 0 and 1, respectively) accounted 
for significant variance in both step one (/? = -.26, 
p < .001) and step two (fl = -.11, p < .001). Social desir¬ 
ability, entered at step two, reduced the effect of dataset 
and explained an additional 29% of the variance in per¬ 
sonality composite scores. When the interaction between 
social desirability and dataset was entered at step three, the 
effect of dataset became non-significant (/l = .10, ns). At 
the final step, the main effect for social desirability score 


Table 3 Predicting personality composite scores using social desir¬ 
ability and dataset 


Model 

Variables 

P 

t 

AR 2 

1 

Dataset 3 

-.26 

-21.10*** 

07*** 

2 

Dataset 

-.11 

-10.49*** 



Social desirability 

.62 

61.06*** 

.36*** 

3 

Dataset 

.10 

1.18 



Social desirability 

.62 

59.79*** 



Social desirability by dataset 

-.20 

-2.50* 

.00 


N = 6,012 

a Dataset was dummy-coded, such that Applicant = 0, Incum- 


*p < .05, **p < .01, ***p < .001 

remained significant ([i = .62, p < .001) and the interaction 
between dataset and social desirability became significant 
(P = -.20, p < .05). 

These results indicated that social desirability was the 
largest contributor to unit-weighted personality composite. 
The interaction, while significant, did not add any addi¬ 
tional variance beyond that of dataset and social desir¬ 
ability, calling into question the practical significance of 
this interaction. One method for determining the practical 
significance of a statistically significant finding is to 
examine measures of association (Svyantek and Ekeberg 
2001), one of which is the percent of variance accounted 
for by the additional predictor (in this case, the interaction). 
As this additional variance was zero, we believe the 
interaction lacks practical significance. This statistically 
significant interaction was likely the result of the large 
sample size (N = 6,012). Overall, these results indicated 
that response distortion is driving dataset differences in 
personality composite scores. 

Effect of Cutoffs 

Practitioners frequently set cut scores by looking at the 
distribution of scores from local norms established based 
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upon the incumbent group (c.f. Cascio et al. 1991; Kehoe 
and Olson 2005). In some cases, they may also use crite¬ 
rion data and set the cutoff in some manner so as to dis¬ 
tinguish between high and low performers. As Cascio et al. 
(1988) stated, “Since it is unlikely that an accurate base 
rate of job performance can be determined for the applicant 
population, it will be necessary to extrapolate either from 
performance data on all persons hired or from the present 
workforce (p. 17)”. In order to investigate the effects of 
setting a cutoff based upon incumbent personality data, we 
established three cutoff scores. We do not mean to imply 
that any of these methods represent the optimal method¬ 
ology; our purpose here is to evaluate the impact of setting 
scores based on the incumbent group on the selection of 
applicants, which is a common practice (e.g., Pulakos et al. 
2002 ). 

The three cut scores were set rationally. The first cut 
score was set at the mean of the incumbent group (4.04 for 
conscientiousness, 3.61 for agreeableness, and 3.63 for 
emotional stability). The second cut score was set at one 
standard deviation below the mean of the incumbent group 
(3.67 for conscientiousness, 3.20 for agreeableness, and 
3.18 for emotional stability). The third cut score, one half 
standard deviation, was set to fall between the mean and 
one standard deviation below the mean (3.85 for consci¬ 
entiousness, 3.40 for agreeableness, and 3.40 for emotional 
stability). 

Once the cut scores were established, they were applied 
to the personality test results from both the incumbent and 
applicant datasets. We calculated the results using a mul¬ 
tiple cutoff scenario, (i.e., the test taker had to pass all three 
personality tests), as well as two compensatory models. For 
the compensatory model with cognitive ability, a unit¬ 
weighting strategy was employed. Therefore, we placed the 
cognitive ability and personality test scores on the same 
metric and summed them. For the personality only com¬ 
pensatory system, the three personality scores were simply 
summed. To pass in the compensatory system, the test ta¬ 
ker had to score above the overall mean cutoff for all tests. 
The pass rates results for each personality test, the multiple 
cutoff, and compensatory scenarios are presented in 
Table 4. Figure la-c also graphically represent the differ¬ 
ence in pass rates between applicants and incumbents in the 
multiple hurdle and compensatory systems. 

Inspection of Table 4 reveals that the results were quite 
different in the applicant and incumbent group. For 
example, one would expect that setting a cutoff at the mean 
would screen out approximately 50% of the individuals 
taking any single test (as the mean acts as a fulcrum for the 
distribution, assuming a normal distribution). Across the 
personality tests and in the compensatory systems, this was 
essentially what we found when examining the incumbent 
dataset. In the multiple cutoff situation, approximately 22% 


Table 4 Pass rates for cutoff scores by dataset for personality vari¬ 
ables individually and within a multiple cutoff and compensatory 
system 


Source 

Mean 
cutoff (%) 

SD 

cutoff (%) 

Half SD 
cutoff (%) 

Conscientiousness 



Incumbent 11 

51.0 

86.5 

71.1 

Applicant 11 

84.0 

97.5 

94.1 

Agreeableness 




Incumbent 

51.0 

84.1 

71.6 

Applicant 

85.9 

98.3 

95.3 

Emotional stability 



Incumbent 

49.5 

86.2 

71.1 

Applicant 

74.0 

96.0 

88.4 

Multiple cutoff 



Incumbent 

22.4 

68.5 

46.1 

Applicant 

62.2 

93.4 

83.1 

Compensatory—cognitive ability and personality d 


Incumbent 

52.3 

84.9 

71.0 

Applicant 

63.2 

100 

77.4 

Compensatory- 

-personality only 


Incumbent 

52.3 

83.9 

70.3 

Applicant 

86.8 

98.3 

95.1 


a N = 303 
b N = 5,629 

c To be selected, respondents must meet a minimum score for 
agreeableness, conscientiousness, and emotional stability 
d To be selected, respondents must meet a minimum score for the 
unit-weighted average of agreeableness, conscientiousness, and 
emotional stability, and cognitive abibty 

of incumbent dataset passed. However, the results were 
drastically different when the mean cutoff was applied to 
the applicant group. For both conscientiousness and 
agreeableness, over 80% of the applicants would have 
passed. Over 70% would have passed using the mean for 
emotional stability. This greatly exceeds our expectations 
of a pass rate of 50%. For the applicant group, 62% passed 
the multiple cutoff system, which is dramatically different 
than the 22% rate for incumbent group (see Fig. la). Pass 
rates were also higher for applicants in both the compen¬ 
satory systems, which can be seen in Fig. lb and c. 

Similar results were obtained for both the one and one 
half standard deviation below the mean cutoff scores For 
the one standard deviation below the mean cutoff, the 
passing rates for the incumbent group were 86.5% for 
conscientiousness, 84.1% for agreeableness, 86.2% for 
emotional stability, 68.5% for the multiple cutoff, and 
approximately 85% for both compensatory systems. Again, 
the pass rates were much higher for the applicant group. 
For the applicant group, using the one standard deviation 
below the mean cut score, the pass rates were 97.5% for 
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Fig. 1 (a) Graphical 
representation of pass rates for 
applicants and incumbents for 
multiple hurdle system, (b) 
Graphical representation of pass 
rates for applicants and 
incumbents for compensatory 
system (cognitive ability and 
personality), (c) Graphical 
representation of pass rates for 
applicants and incumbents for 
compensatory system 
(personality only) 



Cutoff Score 


conscientiousness, 98.3% for agreeableness, 96% for 
emotional stability, 93.4% for the multiple cutoff, 100% for 
the compensatory system with cognitive ability, and 98.3% 
with the personality only composite (see Fig. la-c). 

For the one half a standard deviation cutoff score, the 
pass rates for the incumbent group were 71.1% for con¬ 
scientiousness, 71.6% for agreeableness, 71.1% for emo¬ 
tional stability, 46.1% for the multiple cut score, 71% for 
the compensatory model with cognitive ability, and 70.3% 
with the personality compensatory system. As demon¬ 
strated previously, the pass rates were much higher for the 
applicant group. For the applicant group using the empir¬ 
ical cutoff, the passing rates were 94.1% for conscien¬ 
tiousness, 95.3% for agreeableness, 88.4% for emotional 
stability, 83.1% for the multiple cut score, 77.4% for the 
compensatory score with cognitive ability, and 95.1% for 
the personality compensatory composite (see Fig. la-c). 

As these results demonstrate, there is a fairly drastic 
shift in pass rates when moving from the incumbent to the 
applicant dataset. The reliance upon the incumbent sample 
would lead to far more applicants passing the test than 
would be expected based upon the incumbent sample. This 
difference in pass rates would have major implications in 
terms of the costs, logistics, and time required in further 
screening of the passing applicants and could have long¬ 
term costs in terms of performance and turnover. 

A related consideration is the operational utility of these 
personality tests. While not intending to present a com¬ 
prehensive utility analysis, an illustrative example is 
instructive with respect to the impact that higher-than-ex- 
pected pass rates on anticipated cost of a selection system. 
For instance, many practitioners use these personality 
measures to screen out individuals in a multiple cutoff 
process. If one assumes that the next step in the system 
would be an interview, one who based expectations on the 


incumbent mean of the compensatory system would 
anticipate 2,944 individuals passing. However, pass rates 
from the applicant compensatory system with cognitive 
ability would yield 3,557 individuals passing the test. 
Using incumbent data in this scenario would result in 613 
applicants more than expected (a 21% increase) passing the 
screening. With respect to this example, assuming an 
administrative cost of approximately $100 per interview, 
this would cost the organization $61,300 in additional 
selection system expenses. 

Similarly, the pass rates and expected cost could be 
compared in a non-compensatory system (multiple cutoff). 
Based on the incumbent data, one would assume that 1,261 
individuals would pass using the mean for each test as a 
cutoff. However, the pass rate is much higher than antici¬ 
pated, resulting in 3,501 individuals moving onto the 
interview stage. Not only are the administrative costs of 
processing this many more applicants significant, the value 
of using a selection tool in which 80-90% of the applicants 
pass is extremely questionable. These two models, com¬ 
pensatory and non-compensatory, both illustrate a further 
problem associated with establishing cut scores using an 
incumbent sample, namely cost and utility. 


Discussion 

The purpose of the current study was to evaluate the effects 
of differences in response distortion between incumbents 
and applicants on the decisions practitioners make 
regarding test use. In particular, practitioners often use data 
from the results of a concurrent study, in which incumbents 
are administered the test, to make predictions concerning 
the operational use of the test with applicants for jobs. The 
types of decisions explored in this study primarily involved 
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the use of incumbent responses as a normative source for 
setting cutoffs. 

The results clearly indicated that there were large dif¬ 
ferences in the mean responses and also the pass rates 
between incumbent and applicant groups. The standardized 
mean difference between the incumbent and applicant 
group were 1.05 for conscientiousness, 1.05 for agree¬ 
ableness, and .66 for emotional stability. As a result of 
regression analyses, social desirability and, to a lesser ex¬ 
tent, cognitive ability, predicted personality scores. 

These differences are significant from an applied or 
practical standpoint in terms of their impact on expected 
pass rates. When data from the incumbent group was used to 
set cutoffs, the pass rates in the applicant group were much 
higher than would be expected. For example, using the mean 
cutoffs and a multiple cutoff approach resulted in 22.4% of 
the incumbent group passing. When the same data was ap¬ 
plied to the applicant group, the passing rate was 62%. 

These differences were found to cause serious problems 
in effectively utilizing results from an incumbent sample to 
estimate pass rates in an applicant sample. The results 
indicated the true pass rate in the applicant sample was 
more than twice that of the incumbent sample. However, as 
there were no significant differences for cognitive ability 
between the applicant and incumbent groups, the most 
likely explanation for the differences in the means on the 
personality tests was response distortion. 

It should be noted that the results described above do not 
appear to be the result of restriction of range, an argument 
that would primarily involve the incumbent sample. 
Incumbents may exhibit only certain characteristics asso¬ 
ciated with successful performance at the organization and, 
over time, the homogeneity of incumbent characteristics 
may increase (c.f., the attraction-selection-attrition frame¬ 
work; Schneider 1987). However, we point to several 
indicators that range restriction in the incumbent sample is 
not the cause of these focal results. First, the incumbents 
had been selected based primarily upon an interview. 
While personality may be assessed informally during the 
interview process, the incumbents were not subject to 
written personality testing during the selection process. 
Therefore, the selection process used by the organization 
did not guarantee that only the top of the distribution of the 
three personality traits (conscientiousness, agreeableness, 
and emotional stability) were represented by incumbents. 
Second, if range restriction in the incumbent sample were 
present, one would expect the standard deviations for each 
of the three personality variables to be quite narrow; this 
was not the case (see Table 1, top half), as applicants ap¬ 
peared to exhibit similar responses (see Table 1, bottom 
half). Third, if the incumbents had been screened or se¬ 
lected based explicitly upon personality, then we would 
have expected their scores to be relatively elevated com¬ 


pared to the applicants. Again, an inspection of Table 1 
revealed this was not the case, as applicants had higher 
mean values for all three personality scales. 

Potential Solutions for Practitioners 

This paper highlights the practical problems that response 
distortion can have on setting cutoff scores and making 
selection decisions. Although there may not be a single 
remedy to this problem, there are some potential solutions 
that should be evaluated. First, some researchers have at¬ 
tempted to correct personality scores based on socially- 
desirable responding (e.g. Christiansen et al. 1994). Such 
an approach however does not typically result in improved 
criterion validity (Christiansen et al. 1994) and does not 
produce corrected scores that approximates honest scores 
(Ellingson et al. 1999). One reason why correcting for 
social-desirable responding does not improve criterion 
validity is that it may be related to important individual 
differences, such as conscientiousness and emotional sta¬ 
bility (Ones et al. 1996). 

A second potential solution is to provide warnings not to 
fake or, conversely, to be honest. In particular, warnings 
should indicate that faking can be identified and stress the 
negative consequences of faking (Dwight and Donovan 
2003). Many theoretical models of faking (e.g., McFarland 
and Ryan 2000; Snell et al. 1999) indicated the importance 
of situational influences on response distortion. Future re¬ 
search should examine the manipulation of features of the 
situation as a potential remedy to response distortion. 

Third, as suggested by Mueller-Hanson et al. (2003), 
personality scores could be used to “select out”, rather than 
“select in” applicants. Mueller-Hanson et al. (2003) dem¬ 
onstrated that using a “select in strategy”, in which those 
with high trait scores are expected to demonstrate high 
levels of job performance, will be more susceptible to re¬ 
sponse distortion, as this relationship between self-reported 
personality and performance does not hold for those dis¬ 
torting responses. However, using a “select out strategy,” 
in which low scorers are removed from the applicant pool 
and average to high scorers (and, by extension, possibly 
those who are distorting responses) are retained for further 
testing in which response distortion may not play such a 
large factor (e.g., situational judgment tests, cognitive 
ability tests, assessment centers). Arguably, while we 
cannot be certain if high scorers have high true scores or 
merely high response distortion, we can be relatively sure 
that individuals with low reported scores should be selected 
out, as low scores on these personality traits are not asso¬ 
ciated with high performance on the job (e.g., Barrick and 
Mount 1991; Saldago 1997). 

Additionally, researchers should explore different types 
of personality tests that may be more resistant to faking. 
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For example, ipsative tests which present two socially 
desirable options (but only one which is job-relevant) can 
be presented. Unlike traditionally scales which use nor¬ 
mative scores, ipsative scores for each person remains 
constant across the scale (e.g., Bartram 1996). Meaning, 
then, in an ipsative scale is determined by relative intra¬ 
individual comparison. As a result, some argue strongly 
against the use of ipsative measures for inter-individual 
comparisons (e.g., Hicks 1970; Johnson et al. 1988) as a 
result of interpretation and reliability issues, while others 
have found limited success with ipsative or partially-ipsa- 
tive measures as a means to reduce the effect of faking at 
the group, rather than individual, level (e.g., Heggestad 
et al. 2006). Further research establishing the validity of the 
use of ipsative (or partially-ipsative) measures at the indi¬ 
vidual level (the level at which hiring decisions are made) 
is necessary before this becomes a viable option to limit the 
effects of response distortion. 

Alternatively, personality tests can be presented in a 
situational judgment format, rather than a Likert self-report 
format. Some recent work has examined the relationship 
between implicit trait policies, personality, and situational 
judgment test response options, such that the endorsement of 
certain options reflects underlying personality traits (Mot- 
owidlo et al. 2006). Weekly et al. (2004) found that appli¬ 
cants scored lower on situational judgment test items than 
personality items (agreeableness, extraversion, conscien¬ 
tiousness), while retaining measurement equivalence and 
criterion-related validity across the applicant and incumbent 
samples. This research may provide promising avenues for 
assessing personality in more indirect way, thereby limiting 
the possibility and effect of response distortion. 

Lastly, another possible solution would be to simply 
correct for the large applicant-incumbent difference in 
scores. However, there is little evidence to suggest that 
such differences are consistent across different samples and 
situations. For example, the standardized mean difference 
for agreeableness was 1.05 in our study. In contrast, 
Ployhart et al. (2003) reported a standardized mean dif¬ 
ference for agreeableness of only .62. Rosse et al. (1998) 
found an average standardized mean difference of 1.09 
between applicant and incumbent samples across measures 
of the Big Five. Additionally, Ployhart et al. (2003) sug¬ 
gested that such differences could vary according to test 
format. Future studies should include meta-analytic 
investigation of applicant-incumbent differences in order to 
better address this issue of the viability of corrections. 

Future Research and Conclusions 

Clearly, more research should be conducted to explore 
different options for addressing the substantial inflation of 
personality scores in applicant samples. Failure to recognize 


issues related to response distortion raises serious logistical, 
cost, and resource issues in effectively utilizing these types 
of tests as part of a selection process. Future research should 
investigate appropriate methods for correcting, or at least 
addressing, the substantial inflation of personality scores in 
applicant samples. 

In addition, failure to address this problem may raise 
serious legal concerns with regard to how cutoffs are set 
using an incumbent sample and applied to an applicant 
sample. In the current example, to realize a 50% pass rate 
in the applicant sample the corresponding cutoff would 
result in a pass rate of only 18% for conscientiousness in 
the incumbent sample, 20% for agreeableness, and 30.6% 
for emotional stability. These extremely low pass rates in 
the incumbent sample would be difficult to justify unless 
one were to admit that people can significantly inflate their 
scores on the personality measures, and therein call into 
question their legitimacy as a selection test. 

Overall, the results of this study illustrate a fundamental 
problem faced by practitioners in the use of concurrent data 
collection strategies with personality tests. Cutoffs estab¬ 
lished based upon incumbent samples may vastly under¬ 
estimate the pass rates for applicants, which could have 
implications for the cost and utility of selection systems 
using personality tests. 
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